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Project on the rural economy could provide key solutions for dying towns 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


oncordia-related research 
( projects have been award- 

ed a total of $4.4 million in 
research funding from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. They are part 
of Canada’s fledgling Initiative on 
the New Economy (INE), a wide- 
ranging project that will see some 
$100 million disbursed by SSHRC 
over five years. 

The grants were announced by 
federal industry minister Allan 
Rock on Nov. 15 as part of a clus- 
ter of of awards to Montreal-area 
universities. The INE supports 
research in global issues concern- 
ing the new economy, manage- 
ment and entrepreneurship, edu- 
cation and lifelong learning. 

Two major projects are led by 


pr.concordia.ca/ctr 


Concordia joins the Initiative on the New Economy 


Concordia professors. One is 
Electronic Negotiations, Media 
and Transactions in Socio- 
Economic Interactions, a study of 
society-transforming interactions 
between people and technologies, 
headed by Decision Sciences 
and Management Information 
Systems Professor Gregory E. 
Kersten, which has been awarded 
$1.4 million over four years. 

Another project, _called 
Building Rural Capacity in the 
New Economy, led by Sociology 
and Anthropology Professor 
William Reimer, has been award- 
ed $3 million. 

In addition, Finance Professor 
Lawrence Kryzanowski is a mem- 
ber of a team working on a project 
on e-finance, headed by Georges 
Dionne of HEC. 

Dr. Reimer explained that 


Building Rural Capacity in the 
New Economy is an extension of a 
previous project that is just com- 
ing to an end. The New Rural 
Economy (NRE“) was a five-year 
research and education project 
examining the challenges facing 
32 rapidly changing rural commu- 
nities across Canada. 

In the increasingly globalized 
economy, towns are affected by 
changes beyond their control to 
the industries on which they 
depend, such as mining, fishing 
and forestry. 

Also, the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of Canada drains power ~~ 
from small towns. The NRE 
addressed the dramatic effect of 
out-migration, especially by the 
young, and the resulting vicious 


Please see Economy, page 9 
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OLW.0 OZNIDNIA 


Industry Minister Allan Rock announces $11.3 million in funding for five 
projects involving Montreal universities. The minister made his announce- 
ment on Nov. 15 at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 

In the audience are Rector Frederick Lowy and Provost Jack Lightstone, and 
Professors William Reimer and Gregory Kersten, both of whom lead SSHRC- 
funded projects in the Initiative on the New Economy. 





Concordia receives Canada Research Chair 
Expert in mathematical number theory will join a thriving department 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


oncordia’s Department of 

Mathematics and Statistics 
has been awarded a Canada 
Research Chair in Research in 
Number Theory that will bring 
Adrian Iovita from the University 
of Washington. 

Dr. lovita is a researcher in pure 
mathematics. This field explores 
mathematical reasoning — seek- 
ing to understand the fundamen- 
tal concepts, developing new the- 
orems or formulas, proving them 
and applying them to specific 
problems, 

His research involves studying 
variations of families of mathe- 
matical objects known as p-adic 
L-functions attached to families 
of geometric objects — such as 
curves, surfaces, their pieces and 
their respective invariants — to 
advance number theory, compu- 


tational algebra and arithmetic 
algebraic geometry. 


Algebraic number theory 


Algebraic number theory is one 
of the preoccupations of the 
Centre _interuniversitaire en 
Calcul mathématiques Algé- 
briques (CICMA), which for the 
past dozen years has brought 
together mathematicians at 


Number theory is applied 
to computer security 
and electronic signatures 


Concordia, McGill and the 
Université de Montréal. Each of 
those institutions also were just 
awarded a CRC grant in the field. 

Professor Hershy Kisilevsky, 
chair of Mathematics and 


Statistics, is thrilled. Number the- 
ory is “a really hot area” these 
days. 

Mathematics is an area of 
strength at Concordia, and there 
are currently 18 doctoral students 
in math at the university. 


Field is gaining visibility 

While higher mathematics is 
necessarily an esoteric subject, 
the excitement a few 
years ago over 
Fermat's Theorem 
and popular movies 
like A Beautiful 
Mind, which was 
about mathemati- 
cian John Nash, have 
given it more visibility. 

Number theory is not aimed 
primarily at the marketplace, but 
advances in number theory have 
been put to surprising uses, 
including security codes for 


computer programs and the 
electronic transmission of signa- 
tures on certificates. 

The interest and research sup- 
port are heartening for academics 
like Dr. Kisilevsky, who admits, “I 
haven't had so much fun for 
years.” 


CRC grants total $900 million 


The Canadian Research Chair 
program was established in 2000 
and provided by the federal gov- 
ernment with $900 million with 
the aim of establishing 2,000 posi- 
tions at universities across the 
country by 2005. 

The grants come in two tiers. 
Tier 1 is for senior researchers, 
and supplies $200,000 per year for 
seven years, renewable in 
perpetuity. Tier 2, of which the 
grant to Dr. Iovita is one, is for 
$100,000 per year for five years, 
renewable once. 
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After one year of operation, ICAMER is taking off 


BY JULIE DEMERS 


Aviation managers studying 
across the world at the John 
Molson Business School will bene- 
fit from ongoing work in the 
International Centre for Aviation 
Management and Education 
Research (ICAMER) to ensure that 
they get the latest thinking on 
what concerns them - such as 


security. 

ale Doreen and his team at 

ICAMER are busy preparing 
for the second annual Aviation 
Management Education and 
Research Conference. The first 
conference, held last July, saw 
the launch of this research cen- 
tre, and concurrent seminars for 
students. That’s not all ICAMER 
is working on. 

“We are also co-hosting a con- 
ference at the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
with the McGill Air and Space 


Law Institute, Airports Council 
International (ACI) and the 
International Air Transport 
Association (IATA) in March,” 
Professor Doreen said. Doreen is 
also director of the 10-year-old 
International Aviation MBA pro- 
gram, one of the first of its kind 
in North America. 

ICAMER, which stands for the 
International Centre for 
Aviation Management and 
Education Research, has also 
submitted a grant proposal to 
Valorisation-Recherche Québec 
(VRQ) for research in distance 
education in aviation manage- 
ment. 

While no formal research is 
yet being undertaken by the 
Centre, as it is still acquiring 
funding, the conference next 
summer will invite participants 
to submit papers. 

There is little point in man- 
agement research unless there 
are practical applications in the 


industry. 

As a result of 9/11, the stu- 
dents enrolled in the IAMBA and 
the Global Aviation MBA 
(GAMBA) - the distance educa- 
tion version of the IAMBA - 
have had more security issues 
added to their programs. 

The research ICAMER admin- 
istrators would like to pursue, 
and the most likely to obtain a 
grant, concerns distance 
education for aviation manage- 
ment. The experience gained 
from the development and 
delivery of the Global Aviation 
MBA, or GAMBA, distance for- 
mat has given the aviation pro- 
gram a lot of credibility in this 
area. 

The events in New York of 
Sept. 11, 2001, affected the focus 
of the programs of Aviation MBA 
at the JMSB, but by this fall, as 
the first graduating class of the 
Global Aviation MBA (GAMBA) 
went to work in in airports and 


aviation centres around the 
world, they were ready to tackle 
security challenges. 

Pierre Coutu, an adjunct pro- 
fessor in the Aviation MBA pro- 
gram, said that 9/11 had 
changed all the industry's con- 
cerns and priorities. For the avi- 
ation executives who finished up 
a 22-month distance-education 
aviation MBA, the issue had 
been an important part of their 
studies. 

“The aviation industry is 
clearly in crisis, and the issues 
that are pertinent to the indus- 
try as a whole and, post-9/11, to 
the global situation, are at the 
core of our Aviation Manage- 
ment MBA. Our graduates have a 
comprehensive understanding 
of the industry that could not 
come out of a regular MBA pro- 
gram.” 

“These students are well posi- 
tioned to add value to an indus- 
try in flux,” said JMSB dean Jerry 


Tomberlin. 

“They are a group of aviation 
executives from around the 
world who have been working in 
different parts of the industry 
and who have just spent almost 
two years studying high-level 
systems-related problems in the 
industry. 

“They have brought with them 
their individual experiences and, 
throughout their program, have 
lived through the most volatile 
events the aviation industry has 
ever had to deal with. They have 
an interesting perspective to 
offer.” 

The 13 graduates come not 
only from Canada, but from as 
far away as _ Mauritius, 
Switzerland, Estonia and New 
Zealand. They work currently as 
engineers, managers, consult- 
ants and CEOs of various 
airlines, airports, and air naviga- 
tional service organizations 
from around the world. 


Mergers often meet stiff resistance: management expert 


Professor Steven Appelbaum points to the MUHC superhospital as a potential example 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


mid the merger mania of 

the '80s and ’90s, one star- 
tling number emerged: 85 per 
cent of all mergers fail. 

Steven Appelbaum, Professor 
of Management at the John 
Molson School of Business, is an 
expert on how to make more 
mergers work. He is often hired 
as a consultant by companies 
with M&A (mergers and acquisi- 
tions) fever. He says the number 
one reason mergers fail is oppo- 
sition from the employees of 
both partners. 

“A culture of resistance is usu- 
ally spontaneously created dur- 
ing a merger. This has been stud- 
ied for many years by academics 
like me, but the problem is that 
most organizations don’t have a 
clue that this is going to hap- 
pen.” 

“To head off this culture of 
resistance, management has to 
cultivate one which is friendly to 
the merger, and they have to do 
it fast. When they don’t pay 
attention to the ‘soft’ stuff — the 
people stuff — they can't expect 
much to happen. When they 
finally get to the due date, the 
date when this merger is sup- 
posed to happen, they find out 
that they don’t have a lot of play- 
ers who are willing to make this 
leap of faith.” 

The culture of resistance is 
characterized by actively hostile 
behaviour, including criticism 
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and ridicule, starting rumours, 
even industrial sabotage and 
intimidation of managers. 
Passive aggressive behaviour can 
be even worse, because it is more 
hidden and insidious: procrasti- 
nation, withholding informa- 
tion, failing to follow instruc- 
tions, silence and denial. 

The legal and financial 
aspects of mergers are usually 
accomplished with razor-sharp 
accuracy by investment bankers 
and other M&A pros, but at the 
expense of the real potential 
deal-breakers. 

“Companies tend to dot all the 
‘is and cross all the ‘t's on the 
legal and financial side; that’s 
not the problem. The people 
part becomes the problem, 
which generally results in that 85 
per cent of failed mergers.” 

Appelbaum’s interest in merg- 
ers grew out of his research on 
corporate downsizing, which he 
started to study 15 years ago. He 
says mergers, like downsizing, 
are a challenge which manage- 
ment is often ill-equipped to 
deal with. 

“Successful mergers are a 
management of change process, 
just as in downsizing and 
restructuring. People always 
experience a sense of loss, and 
the problem comes from the sur- 
vivors. There will be those let go 
and those who survive, so there 
is also a ‘survivor syndrome’, 
which is sense of guilt that you 
survived and others didn't. It’s 


2002 


actually similar to the feeling 
that plane crash survivors have.” 

In the 1990s, Appelbaum was 
the first consultant brought in 
on the McGill University Health 
Centre. In a lecture on October 
29 at the Queen Elizabeth 
Health Centre, Appelbaum used 
the MUHC as an example to 
illustrate some of the difficulties 
common to mergers. The pro- 
posed superhospital will merge 
five different partners, ll 
English-language hospitals. 

“The day after my presenta- 
tion, a story in the newspaper 
reported that the government 
has cut back $100 million from 
the superhospital. Now they're 
back to the drawing board. They 
are very far away from coming to 
fruition with this plan, quite 
possibly because they didn’t get 
enough input at the beginning of 
the process from all of the play- 
ers.” 

From 1994 to 1999, 
Appelbaum was brought in to 
present seminars and retreats to 
MUHC managers on how to 
make the human resources 
aspect of mergers work. He does 
not feel his message was heard. 

“I gave a series of lectures in 
"99 at the Montreal Neurological 
Institute [one of the MUHC 
institutions]. I remember going 
around the room asking people, 
How have your managers pre- 
pared you? In most cases, 
nobody had ever spoken to them 
about what is going to happen 





Professor Steven Appelbaum a” 


and where they are going in 
terms of the pre-stage, during 
stage and after stage. That is a 
formula for disaster.” 
Appelbaum’s prescription for 
creating a supportive culture 
includes keeping employees 
informed from the beginning 
and soliciting their feedback at 
all times. It also includes reas- 
surance about their role in the 
new organization being created, 


and rewards for following the 
game plan. 

“During a merger, it’s okay to 
have casualties; that’s normal. 
The casualties you want are the 
ones who decide that ‘this is not 
for me. But there are others you 
need because they have a certain 
skill set; when they leave 
because they are not being com- 
municated with, you have a 
problem.” 


Frogs find a friend in Sylvia 
Biology prof finds weed killer is harmful to tadpoles 


BY SHANNON SMITH HOULE 


oncordia biology professor 
( Sylvia Ruby has been in the 

news, notably in the cur- 
rent issue of Canadian Geographic 
magazine. That's because her lat- 
est study, published in June, 
found a link between a common 
weed killer, atrazine, and repro- 
ductive abnormalities in frogs. 

“The findings suggest that 

atrazine may be one cause of 
declining amphibian _popula- 
tions,” explained Ruby in an inter- 
view. 
Atrazine is used extensively in 
North America, especially on 
corn, but its safety has been the 
subject of some controversy and 
it is banned in several European 
countries, including Denmark 
and Italy. 

Dr. Ruby, a reproductive toxi- 
cologist, had been investigating 
several chemicals which could 
be having an effect on the local 
frogs in the St. Lawrence water 
system. “One was atrazine, and it 
is found in Quebec water in high 
concentrations.” 

Frog populations have been 
declining worldwide, and McGill 
researchers have looked at local 
frogs with abnormalities, espe- 
cially of the limbs. Ruby looked 
specifically at the reproductive 
system. 

During a critical period of 
development called differentia- 
tion, which lasts only six to seven 
days in tadpoles, the sexual 
organs develop into testes or 
ovaries. The process is regulated 
by hormones. This is when 
atrazine has its effect. 

“When tadpoles are exposed to 
atrazine at that stage, it will affect 
their reproductive system for life,” 
Ruby explained. 

Her study found that the testes 
of tadpoles exposed to atrazine 
were smaller, and showed struc- 
tural changes. 

A previous study by Ruby 








Professor Sylvia Ruby 


found structural 
ovaries as well. 

Atrazine may also be having an 
effect on humans. 

Like tadpoles, humans also 
undergo differentiation, though 
over a longer period of time, and 
in utero. Some researchers think 
Ruby’s results might predict the 
effects of atrazine in humans. 

“Given the similarities between 
the developmental process in 
amphibians and mammals, 
including humans, the opportuni- 
ty for extrapolation is quite 
strong.” 

The results are worrisome. 
Previous research concluded that 
21 micrograms of atrazine per 
litre of water will not have any 
ecological effect. But this is 
exactly the concentration Ruby 
used. 

Despite the findings, Ruby isn’t 
making any suggestions about 
what should be done about them. 
The Environmental Protection 
Agency in the U.S., and Canadian 
provincial agriculture ministries 
and Health Canada all regulate 
the use of and safety standards 


changes in 


involving atrazine. 

“Take my results, and let the 
regulators decide based on them,” 
Ruby said. “I do the science.” 

Since her results were pub- 
lished in Environmental Toxicology 
and Chemistry in June, Ruby has 
been in high demand. She was 
invited to present her work to the 
EPA this summer, and her work 
has been featured in several pop- 
ular publications. 

However, she isn’t keeping all 
the credit for herself. The 
research was done in collabora- 
tion with researchers Michel 
Fournier and Pauline Brousseau 
at the Institut National de 
Recherche Scientifique (INRS) 
which is associated with UQAM, 
and Concordia graduate student 
Luz Taverna-Mendoza. 

“What's interesting is that 
graduate students in the [Biology] 
Department at the master’s level 
are capable of doing publishable 
research in the top journals,” she 
said. 

And of course, there are the 
frogs. “I just love tadpoles,” she 
exclaimed. 





Empty Bowls filled with soup 


n Tuesday, Dec. 3, from 11 

a.m. to 2 p.m., the students, 
faculty and staff of the Ceramics 
area invite you to attend their 
first Empty Bowls event. 

The Empty Bowls project began 
in 1990 and has since become an 
internationally sponsored event, 
focusing on humanitarian action 
linked with the arts. 

Ceramicists donate bowls for 


sale. The purchaser buys the bowl 
full of hot soup, eats it in a 
convivial atmosphers, and then 
takes it home, as a reminder of 
world hunger. 

The proceeds go to a non-prof- 
it organization that fights hunger. 

You can buy your Empty Bowl 
on the mezzanine of the Hall 
Building. 


The Concordia event is spon- 


sored by by the Ceramics area of 
Studio Arts, the Ceramics 
Student Association and FASA, 
St-Viateur Bagel Shop and 
the Fairmount Bagel Bakery 
(1951) Inc., who are donating 
bagels. 

Local proceeds will go to Dans 
la rue, which addresses the physi- 
cal and emotional hunger of 


marginal youth. 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/@ pop 
up in the media more often than you might 


MAINES inte 


News 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) was quoted in The Globe and 
Mail by Susan Pinker in the context of job interviews. He teaches a 
course in interviewing, and conducts simulated interviews in which 
the candidate is asked to execute a job-related task on the spot, 
such as writing a press release or analyzing a case study. 


Harold Chorney (Political Science), who has been a candidate for 
office himself, was heard on CJAD’s The World Today commenting 
on the possibility of provincial elections taking place on a Sunday. In 
the October 18 broadcast, he also said that pictures on ballots 
would encourage people who do not follow politics closely to vote, 
and that physically attractive candidates would benefit. Chorney 
also participated in a panel discussion on the decline of the sover- 
eignty debate in Quebec on CBC Radio on Nov. 5. 


Movie critic Bill Brownstein profiled music instructor Craig 
Morrison's offbeat teaching style in The Gazette of Nov. 9. 
Brownstein attended Morrison's Rolling Stones 101 class at Zeke’s 
art gallery, where the professor played little-known Stones tunes 
and students debated what constitutes a Stones hit. 


Peter Downie (Cinema) was praised for his efforts to instill social 
activism in his broadcast journalism students in The Gazette of Oct. 
18. Next semester, Downie’s students will produce documentaries 
on a charitable organization in Montreal and then donate them to 
the organization for publicity purposes. “I tell students that if they 
hope to change the world, they'll be at it for 12 hours before sinking 
into despair,” Downie told journalist Mike Boone. “Hoping to change 
one person's mind is a more manageable goal.” 


Le Devoir profiled prolific art historian Fran¢gois-Marc 

director of the Gail and Stephen A. Jarislowsky Institute for Studies 
in Canadian Art on Nov. 2. Gagnon was praised for his contributions 
to Quebec culture. “Le milieu artistique [ici] n‘est jamais soumis; il est 
trés politisé et conscient quill faut changer I’ art pour changer la 
société,” Gagnon told Le Devoir. 


Michel Magnan (Accounting) could consider giving up his day job 
for a spot at The Gazette. Business writer Jay Bryan quoted Magnan 
in two articles alongside a photograph of the professor on Nov. 9. In 
the first, Magnan predicted that the recent stock market meltdown 
could hurt corporate earnings if the market does not recover quick- 
ly. In a second article on the vulnerability of pension plans that are 
funded by companies’ investments, Magnan said that Canadian 
firms contribute less to pension funds than U.S. companies. 


Terry Byrnes, chair of the English Department, defended Yann 
Martel against allegations of plagiarism in The Gazette of Nov. 8. 
Martel admits that he used the premise — but no more than that — 
of a Brazilian novel for his own novel, Life of Pi, winner of the Man 
Booker Prize last month. Byrnes argued that what counts is “the way 
the sensibility interprets the situation,” not the situation itself. 


Guy Lachapelle (Political Science), in an essay published in Le Devoir 
on Nov. 5, criticized sovereignty activists for blaming the Parti 
Québécois exclusively for the weakness of the separatist movement 
in Quebec. “Le monopole du discours souverainiste n’appartient pas 
seulement au premier minister, aux ministres ou députés,” he wrote. 
“Il appartient a tous ceux et celles qui souhaitent ardemment que le 
gouvernement du Québec soit le seul gouvernement a gérer nos 
impéts.” He added that it is the responsibility of Quebec's civil socie- 
ty to rally for sovereignty. 


The Globe and Mail referred to a paper by James Mcintosh 
(Economics) in an article on the financial advantages of bank merg- 
ers on Oct. 30. It supported the view that mergers that were disal- 
lowed by the Liberal government in the ‘90s were a fundamental 
growth strategy. “The mergers would have led to slightly lower 
prices and, consequently, an increase in consumer welfare,” 
Mcintosh’s paper concluded. 


Kudos to Cinema graduate Kim Nguyen, whose newly released fea- 
ture film, Le Marais, received a rave review from Luc Perreault of La 
Presse on Nov. 2. Perreault praised Nguyen’s fable about rare crea- 
tures living in a mythological Eastern Europe as being highly original 
and reminiscent of Chagall and Kafka. 


Concordia’s John Molson School of Business is drawing attention for 
tackling business ethics in its MBA curriculum in light of the recent 
Enron and WorldCom scandals. Martin Felsky, who teaches a 
videoconferencing course entitled Law, Ethics and Corporate 
Finance in the Age of Enron, told The Globe and Mail on Oct. 28 
that students “need to understand the context in which they'll be 
operating, both legally and ethically. So we go behind the headlines 
to ask, What are the issues here?” 
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letters to the editor 


Students made fair a success 


n November 2 and 3, Concordia, in collabora- 

tion with the Cultural Centre of Pointe Claire 
(Stewart Hall), sponsored the nineteenth annual 
Science and Technology Exhibition. It was attend- 
ed by more than 1,500 visitors of all ages, and from 
all observations they appeared to have a good time. 
There were hands-on demonstartions from many 
departments, i.e, Physics, Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Psychology, Geography, Biology, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Buiding Engineering, Computer Studies, Digital 
Image and Sound. 

The main factor in the success was the attitude 
and manner of the students who organized the 
exhibits and interacted with the visitors. They were 
superb! Every visitor was treated personally and 
with avid attention. Concordia was well represent- 
ed by the students. They and their attitude are the 
main reason that I continue to be involved with 
this event. I am proud to be associated with them. 

By way of this general letter I wish to thank them 
very sincerely for making this event a great success. 

Robert Pallen, Associate Professor, (Retired), 
Chemistry and Biochemistry 


More members defend CUPFA 


am writing in relation to a letter you recently 

published from a part-time faculty member in 
the Theater Department. The letter was itself a 
response to an earlier article by Carol McQueen 
that focused on the Coalition of Contingent 
Academic Labor conference at Concordia in early 
October, as well as the key issues to be addressed at 
the COCAL event. 

As a part-time faculty member and one of the 
CUPFA hiring representatives in the Music 
Department, I have to disagree with a number of 
the points Ms. Bligh made in her response. 

First and foremost, her assertion that a strong 
part-time union at Concordia protects “time 
servers” more than it promotes high professional 
and pedagogic standards seems gratuitous at best. 
Without any argument to back up her claim, Ms. 
Bligh makes a blanket statement that would imply, 
if extended to one of many other strongly union- 
ized areas, that the guild protecting Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra musicians fosters similar 
mediocrity and low levels of performance amongst 



















CSU’s reaction, see Students, page 10.) 


the CSU president is a member.” 
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Quebec Superior Court grants injunction 


oncordia University was granted a court injunction on Nov. 15 to prevent Members of Parliament 
Svend Robinson and Libby Davies and social activist Judy Rebick from defying Concordia’s mora- 
torium on public events related to the Israel/Palestine conflict. 
The injunction was granted on the basis that the moratorium was justified under the circumstances, 
and was imposed to ensure the security of individuals and property. 
The University took this step after repeated requests to cancel the event were refused by the 
Concordia Student Union (CSU) and the MPs. This included a legal letter, a mise en demeure, asking the 
CSU to respond to the University in writing. The CSU ignored the request. (To read more about the 


“We are pleased with the court’s decision and we trust that the CSU will respect it,” said Rector 
Frederick Lowy. However, the CSU's desire to break the moratorium has so far shown a total disregard 
for due process, since the moratorium was legally imposed by Concordia’s Board of Governors, of which 


The cooling-off period was intended to allow for a gradual return to a civil debate and environment 
at Concordia concerning Middle East issues. The possible lifting of the moratorium was discussed at 
an evening meeting of the Board on Nov. 20, after this issue of CTR was printed. 


its members. 

Moreover, above and beyond its role as an advo- 
cate for fair working conditions, CUPFA provides, 
on a yearly basis, generous professional develop- 
ment grants that permit its members to attend 
conferences, launch special research-related proj- 
ects, etc., and thus acts as a net promoter of aca- 
demic excellence at the university. 

A second part of the letter that I must take issue 
with concerns the example of office space alloca- 
tion problems affecting part-timers, the addressing 
of which was cited by Ms. Bligh as “storm-in-a- 
teacup complaining,” and as emblematic of the 
type of trivial harping that makes the Association 
an embarrassment to her. 

Having experienced the types of supposedly 
inconsequential difficulties she refers to (e.g., being 
unable to listen to and discuss a student's recorded 
assignment in our part-time office because other 
professors are simulataneously consulting with 
their students), I find the example itself anything 
but insignificant. 

But beyond the particular point, how can one 
criticize one’s union for pursuing the matters — 
both broad and more narrow in scope — that have 
an impact on its members? If the larger issues were 
being neglected by CUPFA, one might raise objec- 
tions, but the writer herself admits that she has 
benefited from the excellent work the Association 
has done in protecting all of our livelihoods and in 
creating the type of environment professional 
teachers need to survive and enjoy their work over 
the long term. 

Contrary to what was expressed in Ms. Bligh’s 
letter, | am proud to be a CUPFA member, and have 
every confidence that the Association will success- 
fully negotiate an even better collective agreement 
for us. 

Michael Pinsonneault, Music and Communication 

Studies 


Editor: A number of letters on this issue were 


received. For reasons of space, the other letters may be 
read on the CTR Web site, pr.concordia.ca/ctr/. 


More letters on page 10 


We welcome your letters, opinions and comments at BC- 


121, 1463 Bishop St., by fax (848-2814), or by e-mail (bar- 
blak@alcor.concordia.ca) by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to 
publication. 


Appointments in Student Services 


Advocacy and Support Services: Claudette Fortier has left her 
position as Coordinator, International Students Office, to become 
Assistant Director; a search is underway for her replacement in the 
ISO. Suzanne Daigneault, who had been working in the Department 
of Applied Human Sciences, has been appointed Secretary. 


Counselling and Development: Welcome to two new staff mem- 
bers. Shawna Atkins has been named a Counsellor, andDina Bela 
Medeiros has been named Placement Advisor. There are now 11 
Counsellors in this department, and five master’s level counselling 
interns. 


Dean of Students Office: Welcome to David Baker in his position as 
Service Assistant (SGW), and to Mary Burns, a recent alumnus and 
teacher in the Theatre Department, who has been named Service 
Assistant (Loyola). 


Health Services: Welcome to thee new nurses, Giovanna Ciaravella, 
Cynthia Lia and Maria Tassielli. 


RECEPTION HELD TO HONOUR FULL AND EMERITUS PROFESSORS 


Twenty-four faculty members recently named full professor and four pro- 
fessors given the designation distinguished professor emeritus were hon- 
oured at a reception in the Loyola campus faculty club on Nov. 8. 
Seen at the reception with Provost Jack Lightstone is Distinguished 
Professor Emeritus Oswald Tee, of the Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry. Unable to attend were Tannis Arbuckle-Maag (Psychology), 
Jeremiah Hayes (Electrical/Computer Engineering) and Patsy Lightown 
(Psychology). Congratulations to them all. A large group photo of the 
professors who were at the reception can be seen on the CTR Web site, at 
pr.concordia.ca/ctr/. 
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@ Apology: 

In the last issue of CTR, Nov. 7, 
we provided the correct date for 
fall convocation, Nov. 15, but 
gave the wrong day of the week, 
which should have been Friday. 
We apologize for any uncertainty 
this may have caused. 





John Molson School of Business 
Awards of Distinction 










The 15th annual Awards of Distinction, presented 
to outstanding members of the business community 


by Concordias business school, were held Nov. 19 at 





the Musée dart contemporain, and followed by a 





cocktail reception. It was a new venue for the 





Awards, and an elegant one. 





A special thank-you award was presented to Col. 





Pierre Sévigny for his role in founding this annual 
tradition, and shepherding it faithfully for 15 years. 


James Cherry, president 
and CEO, Aéroports de 
Montréal 









Morton A. Cohen, Helen Kearns, Hilary Radley, CEO, 
president and CEO, president, Nasdaq Hilary Design Studio, 
Clarion Capital Canada specializing in outerwear 





Francisco Bellini, founder and CEO of BioChem Pharma, receives his honorary doc- 
torate from Concordia chancellor Eric Molson. He and well-known theologian 
Gregory Baum were the honorees at the ceremony last Friday morning at Place des 
Arts, where 1,347 graduates received their diplomas. Of that total, 853 received 
bachelor’s degrees, and 494 received graduate degrees. 








Kyoto will cost us 


BY ASHA JHAMANDAS 


ésirée McGraw thinks that 

“Kyoto is the litmus test on 
the environment for this govern- 
ment.” 

An award-winning alumnus, 
McGraw is now a Montreal-based 
consultant in international nego- 
tiations and communications, 
who also lectures at McGill 
University. She was at the School 
of Commuity and Public Affairs 
on Oct. 30 to share a wide-rang- 
ing perspective on Canada’s 
ratification of the Kyoto protocol. 

In her presentation, McGraw 
defended Kyoto in terms of 
what she called “the 5 Cs”: com- 


Pay now or pay more later: McGraw 


ment should have been con- 
sulting Canadians directly on 
how to implement the accord 
from the start. Canadians, and 
the parliamentarians who repre- 
sent them, should have more 
input on Kyoto than the non- 
elected officials who are being 
consulted at international sum- 
mits. 

The failure to ratify also under- 
mines Canada’s credibility as an 
environmental champion both at 
home and abroad, McGraw said. 
Inaction is causing environmen- 
talists and other Kyoto support- 
ers to view Canada as having 
gone from “environmental leader 
to laggard.” 


petitiveness Businesses now 
for Canadian have five years 
companies, ‘Kyoto is the litmus test fewer in which to 
the question of on the environment ™*** the Kyoto 
national con- targets of 2012, 
sultations on (for this government. because Canada 
Kyoto, the did not ratify in 
threat to 1997 immediately 
Canada’s credibility as ratifica- after signing the agreement. 


tion is delayed, our nation’s level 
of commitment to environmental 
affairs, and the need for consis- 
tency in Canada’s foreign policy. 

She explained why it would be 
wise for Canada to ratify Kyoto 
even though the US., its biggest 
trading partner, has rejected it. 
American states, cities and com- 
panies are “already way ahead of 
their Canadian counterparts 
when it comes to reducing green- 
house gas emissions” and fasci- 
nation gave way to surprise when 
she announced that on a per- 
capita basis, Canadians, not 
Americans, are the biggest energy 
consumers in the world. 

She suggested that the U.S. 
might ratify under a future 
administration, once the country 
had independently confirmed it 
could attain Kyoto targets. 
Canada might be subsequently 
saddled with “very expensive” 
trade measures. 

“Canada has a choice,’ McGraw 
said. “We can pay now, or pay 
more later” 

She also dispelled the criticism 
that the failure to ratify is due to 
a lack of consultations by the 
Canadian government. 

“It’s due purely to a lack of 
political will,” she said. 

“Canada has some of the best 
minds working on environmental 
policy, and Kyoto has been more 
extensively consulted upon than 
any other treaty signed by 
Canada.” 

The Chrétien government, she 
said, just hasn't been consulting 
the right people on the right 
question. Until now, selective 
discussion with elites and experts 
had been framed by whether to 
ratify. 

Instead, the Chrétien govern- 


As well, countries such as 
Canada which have not ratified 
the accord will have no say in cur- 
rent UN negotiations aimed at 
bringing developing countries, 
such as China, Brazil and India, 
into the climate change regime. 

Though the current govern- 
ment has already proven its 
galvanizing potential around 
seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems, McGraw lamented its lack 
of commitment and tenacity 
towards the ecological debt. 
“If Canada can _ mobilize 
around something as seemingly 
mundane as a fiscal deficit, surely 
it can make headway on the envi- 
ronmental deficit.” 

McGraw got an early start in 
international relations by serving 
as a youth ambassador to the UN 
when she was 18. Class 
valedictorian, she graduated with 
distinction from Concordia in 
1993. 

She and Mario Dumont, who 
is now leader of LaAction 
démocratique du Québec, were 
the only two students that year to 
receive a joint degree in public 
affairs and economics. On top of 
her teaching, she continues to 
consult with national and __inter- 
national clients, such as the UN. 

She is also advising Paul 
Martin on environmental and 
other policy issues. Martin served 
on the board of the SCPA during 
McGraw’s studies there. 

Environment minister André 
Boisclair will give a presentation on 
Quebec’ support for the Kyoto 
accord at the Université de 
Montréal on Monday, Nov, 25. 
The presentation, which is aimed 
at students, will take place at 11:30 
a.m. at 3200 Jean-Brillant, Room B- 
2245. 
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in aerospace design 


BY JULIE PARKINS 





bie Concordia Institute for Aerospace Design and Innovation 
(CIADI), held its second annual recognition ceremony on Nov. 
6. Forty-two students, compared to 26 in last year's first class, were 
congratulated for their achievement. 

Created in January 2001, CIADI aims to provide leading-edge 
skills to engineering students in the field, emphasizing multi-disci- 
plinarity and evolving technologies. Thanks to seven industry 
partners - Pratt & Whitney Canada, Bombardier Aerospace, Bell 
Helicopter Textron, EMS Technologies, CAE Electronics, CMC 
Electronics and Héroux-Devtek - students are able to learn about 
the industry up close. 

“CIADI is the first initiative in Canada to group seven major 
aerospace companies under one roof with the objective of enhanc- 
ing the education of undergraduate students by providing them 
with real design and research projects,” says Dr. Hany Moustapha, 
manager of technical education and collaboration programs at 
Pratt & Whitney Canada Technology. 

The students selected for the CIADI project are among the top 
undergraduates in the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science. They are primarily from the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, but there has also been growth in the number of stu- 
dents from Computer Science and from Electrical and Computer 
Engineering joining the program. 

With these early opportunities to work in industry, the students 
are well placed to acquire full-time jobs. In fact, of the 12 graduat- 
ing CIADI students in May 2002, CIADI industrial partners hired 
five, and five are currently pursuing graduate studies in aerospace. 

Nahida Bchara is one of those students. “Having worked at 
Bombardier and Pratt & Whitney Canada, I now have a very well- 
balanced knowledge of the entire aerospace industry. CIADI also 
opened the door to a permanent position at Bell Helicopter, 
through networking opportunities with industry supervisors.” 

Francois Caza, vice-president, engineering, Bombardier 
Aerospace, and chairman of CIADI industrial advisory board, says 
that CIADI, “without a doubt makes a significant contribution to 
the development of engineers through the provision of skills spe- 
cific to the aerospace industry. The access to aerospace specialists 
makes the learning curve of the students steeper than otherwise 
possible in the regular university program structure.” 

In addition to handing out recognition certificates to the stu- 
dents, CIADI presented its first “Excellence Award” to Danny Di 
Perna, VP of Procurement at Pratt & Whitney Canada, for his out- 
standing contribution to the field of gas turbines and to the suc- 
cess of CIADI. Danny graduated from Concordia in 1989 with a 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical engineering. 

Congratulations to all these CIADI graduates, and thanks to 
their supervisors. 

For the names of the 42 participants, please visit our Web site at 
http://pr.concordia.ca/ctr. 
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Forty two undergraduate students from the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science participated in CIADI. Above, they pose at a reception 
on Nov. 6. The students gained work experience with industry partners 

like Pratt & Whitney Canada, Bombardier and CAE. 
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BY JANICE HAMILTON 





I f you have ever watched a tank 
truck speed around the corner 
of a highway ramp, you might 
have warned yourself to keep 
your distance. That's good advice, 
because tank trucks are at high 
risk of losing control while brak- 
ing and turning, especially if the 
tank is only partly filled. 

Concordia Mechanical 
Engineering Professor Subhash 
Rakheja studies how shifting flu- 
ids inside partially-filled tank 
trailers affect trailer movement, 
research that helps explain why 
the accident risk is so high. 
Together with colleague lon 
Stiharu, he and his students at 
CONCAVE (Concordia Centre for 
Advanced Vehicle Engineering) 
Research Centre have come up 
with a new shape for tankers that, 
if adopted by manufacturers, 
could reduce the accident rate of 
such vehicles. 

“We are perhaps the only ones 
to work in the area, and it is still a 
far from perfect solution,” 
Rakheja said in an interview. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have 
cornered the market. Several of 
his articles were published in the 
most recent issue of Heavy Vehicle 
Systems, published by The 
International Journal of Vehicle 
Design, and he proudly displays 
their tank truck design. It was 
featured on the cover of the pro- 
ceedings from a 1999 internation- 
al conference of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, where his 
students presented their work. 

The conventional cireular or 
oval tank design is part of the 
problem, Rakheja explains, 
adding that these trailers have a 
relatively high centre of gravity 
compared to other trucks. 

Weight limitations are also a 
factor. If a truck is carrying a rel- 
atively light fuel oil, for example, 
it may have a full load, but it may 
only be able to carry a partial load 
of heavier liquids such as caustic 
soda or syrup. 

Furthermore, current designs 
that are longer and have wide 
cross-sections cause the contents 
to move excessively inside the 
tank. Some tanks have interior 
partitions that minimize slosh- 
ing, but many don't. 

Economics also come into the 
equation. The trucking industry 
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operates on tight margins and 
truck manufacturers and opera- 
tors usually don’t spend any more 
money than necessary. On the 
other hand, tank truck drivers are 
well aware of the risks and under- 
go special training.. 

Rakheja and his colleagues 
have made three-dimensional 
computer simulations of what 
happens to liquids inside partial- 
ly-filled tanks as they brake and 
turn through corners, demon- 
strating that in circular and oval 
tanks, the bulk of the load shifts 
over to a corner, putting a great 
weight over one set of wheels. 
Many accidents on highway 
ramps are likely due to this phe- 
nomenon. 

With the assistance of the 
Ontario department of transport, 
they built a small-scale tank and 
tested it. Rakheja admits, howev- 
er, that analyzing fluids in moving 
tanks is very complex since so 
many variables are involved, 
including speed, angle of the turn, 
size of the load, tank shape and, 
most of all, the dynamic interac- 
tions of the vehicle, driver and 
road. 

Recently, they came up with 


Student works - Department of Contemporary Dance 
Friday, Dec. 6, and Saturday, Dee. 7, 8 p.m. 


Sunday, Dec. 8, 2:30 p.m. 
Studio 303 


372 Ste. Catherine St. W., corner Bleury 
Tickets: $8; $5 for students, sold at the door only. 
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shape that is wider at the bottom 
than the top. So far they have 
done two-dimensional simula- 
tions on this shape, and Rakheja 
is hoping to persuade the Quebec 
transport department to fund the 
development of a prototype. 

“It will come eventually,” he 
says confidently, adding that the 
truck manufacturing industry 
follows their work with great 
interest. 

If Rakheja’s research has a 
direct impact on the industry, it 
won't be the first time. The 
research he did for his PhD at 
Concordia in 1984 and later with 
colleagues at IRSST (Institut de 
recherche en santé et sécurité du 
travail du Québec) on the jolting 
that farmers and operators of off- 
road vehicles in mining, forestry, 
and construction sectors receive 
eventually resulted in improved 
suspensions in the seats of all 
heavy vehicles. 

When CONCAVE was set up 
with a research focus on trans- 
portation technology in 1985, 
Rakheja joined the team. He has 
been there ever since, steering 
research on topics from vibra- 
tions experienced by the hands of 





what they calculate to be the opti- the jackhammer operators to the 
mal geometry for tanks: a conical __ stresses on radial truck tires. 
“Danse Performance 2002” 
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Clean-Up, a painting by Fiona Smith, part of her Rituals of Occupation show. 


Concordia wins half of du Maurier Arts Council grants 


oncordia students represented 11 out of 22 recipients of the du Maurier Arts Council grant, a year- 
ly bursary given to fine arts students to finance the public presentation of their modern arts proj- 


ects. 


Mia Donovan, Stacy Lawrence, Nadia Myre, Shannon Pawliw, Eva Richardson, Melanie Shatzky, 
Fiona Smith, Fanie St-Michel and Mackenzie P. Stroh, all of Concordia, won in the visual arts category. 
Malene Charles and Sheila Pye, also Concordia students, won in the cinema, video and animation 
category. Pye was studying at the Ontario College of Art and Design when she won, but she is current- 
ly enrolled in Concordia’s MFA program. 
Students depicted a range of social issues in their projects, from aboriginal rights to sexuality and 
feminism. The 22 students will share the $175,200 grant. 
Eligible students must be in their final year of an undergraduate or graduate program in a Quebec or 
Ontario university; their projects must be in the final stages of production, prior to presentation. Next 
year, the contest will open to students from all over Canada. 
The du Maurier Arts Council is renowned for launching the careers of young artists. Nadia Myre's 
project, Indian Act, for example, is currently being exhibited at the prestigious Grant Gallery in 


Vancouver. 


For more information on the Du Maurier Arts Coucil awards, please visit 


http://www.dumaurierartscouncil.ca/. 





When dancing was hell: Marathon 


BY NoRA GomBos 


he cast of Marathon 33 spent 

their Sunday under gruelling 
hot theatre lights during their 
technical rehearsal, perfecting 
the timing for each scene so they 
will be ready to go when the play 
opens this Friday. 

“We have worked very hard to 
tell the story in the most power- 
ful way theatrically,” said direc- 
tor Lise Ménard, who also direct- 
ed Les Belles Soeurs by Michel 
Tremblay for Concordia in 2000. 

The cast of 18 actors, who have 
been rehearsing since Oct. 8, are 
second- and third-year students 
in Concordia’s theatre program. 
They auditioned for Ménard last 
spring. 

Marathon ‘33 was written by 
June Havoc, a celebrated actress 
and dancer in vaudeville and 


later in Hollywood, based on her 
own experiences. It was original- 
ly staged on Broadway by The 


money prizes, but also for the 

glory, and many participants 
resorted to dirty tricks to win. 

A dance marathon could 

go on for months. “People 


The play is based on the were ee to exhaus- 
tion,” Ménard said. 

dance marathons “They only got 11 min- 

of the 20s and 30s utes break every hour to 

rest. They slept while they 

were dancing. One was on 

. the job, holding up the 

Actors Studio in 1963. other, but they always had to 
The play is basedonthedance keep their feet moving.” 


marathons of the _ Great 
Depression of the 1920s and ‘30s, 
when people would do literally 
anything to eat. 

“Marathon ‘33 is about money 
and the exploitation of human 
beings,” Ménard said. 

It’s a cruel spectacle of human 
desperation. People participated 
in the dance marathons for the 


This was possible as long as 
the music played was slow, but 
once or twice an hour they would 
pick up the beat. 

Ménard explained that these 
“sprints” were designed to elimi- 
nate people from the competi- 
tion. 

Of this production, she said, 
“It’s a conceptual show. We're 


Journalist condemns 
‘weak’ Western media 


Robert Fisk interviewed bin Laden 


BY CLARE BYRNE 


ritish journalist Robert Fisk 

denounced _ international 
reporting standards in a speech 
Nov. 17 at Concordia. 

“In the days and weeks that 
followed September 11, I became 
increasingly disturbed by the 
vapid, hopeless, gutless, unchal- 
lenging journalism which passed 
for coverage in the Western 
media,” Fisk told an audience of 
students and journalists who 
packed Room H-110 to overflow- 
ing. 

Fisk has spent 26 years as 
Middle East correspondent for 
the British daily The Independent. 
His coverage of countless wars, 
invasions and conflicts, includ- 
ing the U.S.-led attack on the al- 
Qaida terrorist network in 
Afghanistan has earned him 24 
British and foreign press awards. 

He wasted no time in demol- 
ishing what he saw as precon- 
ceived ideas about the possible 
war on Iraq. 

Fisk charged that by associat- 
ing Iraq with September 11, 
George Bush is manipulating the 
grief and fear of Americans to 
start a war designed to satiate 
the imperialist ambitions of the 
US. 

“It will, I suspect, be the most 
frightening attempt to change 
the map of the Middle East since 
Britain and France divided up 
the spoils of the 1914-1918 war,” 
he warned. 

“At what point did Osama bin 
Laden slip away to be replaced 


by Saddam Hussein?,” he won- 
dered aloud. “Our journalists, 
who should have picked this up 
at once, were silent.” 

Fisk himself is well acquainted 
with Osama bin Laden. He has 
interviewed him three times, 
most recently in Afghanistan in 
1997. Fisk described a charis- 
matic man, isolated from the 
world in a mountain air-raid 
shelter, who cleaned his teeth 
with a piece of wood while being 
questioned. 

Back then, bin Laden hinted at 
his sinister plans involving the 
U.S. “Mr. Robert,” said bin Laden, 
“I pray to God he will permit us 
to turn the United States into a 
shadow of itself.” 

When Fisk wrote that the 
Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and the 
death of Iraqi babies as a result 
of UN sanctions as possible 
motives for the attack, Western 
readers and journalists shot him 
down. 

Real sticks and stones fol- 
lowed on December 8 in a 
Pakistani village, when Fisk was 
attacked by a crowd of Afghan 
refugees, hit on the head with 
stones, kicked and cut. Many of 
the villagers had lost loved ones 
in the U.S.-led bombing cam- 
paign. Fisk’s Western appearance 
reminded them of their aggres- 
sors. 

His forgiveness was uncondi- 
tional. “Those who beat me,” said 
Fisk, “were truly innocent of any 
crime, except being the victim of 
the world.” 


‘33 revisits Depression 


Marathon ’33: Jeanne Bowser is in 
the background; in the 
foreground are Amanda Kellock 
and Joseph Mesiano. 
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supposed to be dancing for 
approximately 3,000 hours, and 
illustrating the passage through 
time was challenging to take in 
as an actor,” said Amanda 
Kellock, who plays Jean, a 
character loosely based on 
Havoc. 

Though the play reflects 
Havoc’s own experience as a 
marathon dancer and comments 
on a unique period in history, 
Ménard believes it deals with 
issues still valid today. 

“We don’t dance for the jazz of 
it in our world,” she said. 

“We don’t dance for the beau- 
ty, we dance for the profit.” 

Marathon '33 will run from Nov. 
22 to Dec. 1 in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre. Tickets are available 


from the Box Office, 848-4742. 


General admission is $10 and stu- 
dents pay $5. 





Senate notes” 


omposition of Senate: Rector 

Frederick Lowy said that the 
Senate steering committee had 
considered the motion put for- 
ward at the October meeting by 
GSA president Rocci Luppicini to 
increase student representation 
on Senate; part-time faculty 
members David Vivian and Pierre 
Ouellet also requested increased 
representation of their constitu- 
tency. As a result, a working 
group had been established to 
gather information on the ques- 
tion, including practices at other 
universities. It comprises William 
Curran (Director, Libraries), 
Nancy Marrelli (Director, 
Archives), and Cameron Tilson 
(Rector’s Cabinet). The last time 
Senate's composition was 
changed was in the mid-1980s, 
when its size was reduced for 
added efficiency, and in the mid- 
"90s, when an independent speak- 
er replaced the rector as speaker. 


Sept. 9: Dr. Lowy said that sev- 
eral students had been identified 
and charged under the universi- 
ty’s Code of Rights and 
Responsibilities. Another group, 
some of them students, had been 
charged by the police. The Board 
of Governors had established a 
committee to review and recom- 
mend changes to the Code, under 
the chairmanship of Me Pierre 
Frégeau; for the time being, the 
emergency measures granted to 


the rector would ‘fe A Teport 
was also being prepared that he 
said “would respond to all the 
questions people will ask” about 
the events’surrounding Sept. 9 at 
the:the university. “The challenge 
is how to take positive, creative 
advantage of our diverse commu- 
nity, a kind of laboratory in 
human relations. We in the 
administration are putting our 
minds to this problem. We wel- 
come initiatives from students, 
and from anyone.” 

Adam Slater (CSU) reminded 
Senate that it had recommended 
to the Board that the emergency 
powers be lifted. Did the rector 
think so highly of himself that he 
would recommend otherwise? 

Dr. Lowy replied, “I did recom- 
mend to the Board that those 
powers not be used,” and he 
assured Slater that they would 
not be used lightly. Youri 
Courmier (CSU) called it “a silly 
argument” to say that he didn't 
want to use the powers but at the 
same time to condone them. He 
asked what would be the conse- 
quences of putting himself 
against Senate, and would he 
resign. Dr. Lowy replied that he 
had not considered it. 

Maiko Ishii (CSU) said that “the 
administration should take some 
responsibility for the violence” of 
Sept. 9. If President George Bush 
went to a _ university in 
Afghanistan, or Prime Minister 


al A iar secstap Unive dabei 
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Tony Blair to a university in Iraq, 
wouldn’t violence have been 
? 

To this, Dr. Lowy replied that 
Concordia was not Afghanistan 
or Iraq, and violence was not 
anticipated at a controversial 
speech. Ellen Jacob (Arts & 
Science) said, “We have heard 
over and over that other people 
are responsible for [students’] 
behaviour. This is a strange way of 


Dean Martin Singer (Arts & 
Science) objected to what he 
called “posturing and theatrical 
statements,” and to the length of 
question period, which had near- 
ly doubled to 25 minutes. 

The acting speaker, Vice-Rector 
Marcel Danis, said that the sub- 
ject was a serious one to many 
present. Remaining discussion 
included a question as to whether 
the university supplied videotape 
from its stationary security cam- 
eras to the police, which was con- 
firmed. Ishii asked if Singer and 
others had deliberately left the 
Oct. 4 Senate meeting at 5 p.m. to 
deprive it of quorum and stall the 
passage of student senators’ 
motions, to which Singer replied 
that he had had a 5 o'clock 
appointment four miles away. 
Singer was also asked if he knew 
of a risk assessment plan pre- 
pared in advance of Netanyahu’s 
visit. 

He said that he hadn't, and was 


only involved in the planned visit 
in early August, when he was fill- 
ing in for another administrator. 
A motion was tabled for sena- 
tors’ information. It read: “That 
the Faculty of Fine Arts Faculty 
Council believes in the University 
as a site for open discussion and 
acceptance of diversity. In the 


light of these values, we deplore 
the violent and racist acts 
exhibited by some of the protes- 
tors at the Hall Building on Sept. 
9, 2002.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 
3:30 p.m. 

The meeting scheduled for Nov. 
29 has been cancelled. 


Bearing it for Centraide 


| or to right, Murielle Salari, Cherine Zananiri, Ramona 
Sénécal, Karen Fiddler and Ken Duke. These hard-working, 
warm-hearted staff members in the John Molson School of 
Business held a Teddy Bear Adoption Day on Nov. 14 and raised 
more than $2,000 for Centraide. Concordia bears 
were donated by senior administrators, and about 
150 other teddies were donated. Some buyers 

donated bears to the Montreal Children’s Hospital. 

Pledges are still coming in, and although the par- 
ticipation rate is down, the total is up over last year. The goal is 

$100,000, but we can do better than that. 

A first-time-ever bazaar/flea market/garage sale was sched- 
uled for yesterday in the LB atrium. The campaign to support 
Montreal-area charities continues until the final thank-you raffle 


on Nov. 28. 








Lt.-Governor Lise Thibault praises adult educators 


BY ELEANOR BROWN 





he Honorable Lise Thibault, 

Quebec's ceremonial head of 
state, believes that educators cre- 
ate life itself. 

“We have to stop thinking that 
creating life is only to expect a 
child. It’s more,’ said the lieu- 
tenant-governor at a conference 
on adult learning held at 
Concordia on Nov. 9-10. “It is so 
important to give ‘oxygen’ to citi- 
zens.” 

The lieutenant-governor, who 
was an adult educator herself, 
understands the challenges of 
later life very well. At the confer- 
ence luncheon, she gave a heart- 
felt speech in English about the 
later stage of life. 

The first 10 years of retirement, 
she said, are about taking trips, 
gardening and golf. Many people 
eventually move to a tiny condo 
or a room in an apartment build- 
ing, spaces with no room or free- 
dom for visiting grandchildren. 

“The poverty arrives in their 
life. There is no time to create 
truths with their children,” she 
said. “This hope of longer life, 


what does it mean for us? To 
break relations with children and 
grandchildren, to break roots 
with our parish, our town, our vil- 
lage. 

“They don’t think you're able to 
peel a carrot, and there is no 
room to bring a photo of your 
souvenirs. Adult education, it’s 
becoming more and more impor- 
tant.” 

The approximately 100 dele- 
gates, members of the Quebec 
Association for Adult Learning 
(QAAL), were clearly moved by 
the reminder that their work 
brings dreams, community and 
roots back into people's lives. 

Mona Beck runs a series of day 
centres for seniors on the Island 
of Montreal. “Those that come to 
day centres are the shut-ins. They 
are like Mme Thibault at 85, 
unable to go out any more,” Beck 
said at a Nov. 9 afternoon session 
titled Empowerment: Learning 
Makes a Difference. 

Drivers pick up the seniors, 
who are referred to the service by 
CLSCs. There are dancing and 
music and field trips. Beck's staff 
teaches seniors who have had 
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strokes, for example, how to cook 
a meal when one arm no longer 
works. (Drive a nail into a wooden 
cutting board and impale a carrot 
on it. The veggie is held in place 
while you slice it.) 

Jo-Ann Jones spoke to people in 
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Lieutenant-Governor Lise Thibault 


a workshop about how to deal 
with death. “We are very much a 
death-denying society,’ she said. 
“We have a vested interest in this. 
Why are we so hesitant to get 
more education or to address the 
issue? 

“Family dynamics can be 
extremely stressed. When you need 


[to deal with death], it’s almost too 
late to learning about it.” 

Jones reminded her students to 
listen, and not to avoid the issue. 
Don’t be embarrassed to offer 
condolences or to inquire after 
care-givers. She will be carrying 
out a project on behalf of QAAL 
in rural areas throughout Quebec 
entitled Choices Through 


Knowledge: Training in Palliative 
Care. 


QAAL has about 100 members 
— individuals, community groups 
and institutions. It’s funded by 
the federal Department of 
Canadian Heritage, under the 
minority languages program. 

Concordia professor Riva Heft 
helped found QAAL in 1981, and 
that connection helped build the 
province-wide English organiza- 
tion. Its offices are located near 
the Education Department in 
the downtown J.R. McConnell 


Building. 
“Concordia supports us and 
nourishes us,” said QAAL 


Executive Director Eunice de 
Gruchy. “If we were not at 
Concordia, we would not have 
been able to survive. And we get 


credibility because we're at a uni- 
versity.” 

De Gruchy also credits 
Concordia with her own career. In 
the early 1960s, married with a 
family, she discovered that Sir 
George Williams University (fore- 
runner of Concordia’s downtown 
campus) accepted adults if they 
passed an entrance exam. With 
two children and a supportive 
spouse, she began a BA in English 
literature, then got a master’s in 
education. 

Adult education is a huge field, 
she said. “It’s from literacy to uni- 
versity, from 16-year-olds to sen- 
iors. It includes community learn- 
ing, business learning, nursing 
and more. It’s formal or informal 
— really broad!” QAAL made a 
small donation to the lieutenant- 
governor's foundation, which 
buys sit-skis for use by the dis- 
abled or the elderly. 

Mme Thibault, who is also a 
disability activist, uses a wheel- 
chair. “We are not more coura- 
geous than you are,” she said, “but 
we want to live. Because a lot of 
people are generous like you are, I 
can create life.” 


CSU, MPs take to the street 


Moratorium denounced in front of Hall Building 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


especting an injunction 
Re by the Quebec 
uperior Court, MPs Libby 
Davies and Svend Robinson, 
political commentator Judy 
Rebick and the CSU spoke on the 
Israel/Palestine conflict on Friday 
outside of the university. 

About 300 people gathered in 
front of the Hall Building to listen 
to the social activists denounce 
the moratorium on public events 
relating to the Middle East, the 
injunction, the Israeli presence in 
Palestine and the impending war 
on Iraq. 

The university had sought an 
injunction after several requests 
to the CSU to cancel the event fell 
on deaf ears. The moratorium on 
public discussion of the Middle 
East crisis was imposed after vio- 
lence prevented former Israeli 
prime minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu from speaking on 
September 9. 

According to a statement issued 
by the university, the injunction 
was imposed to ensure the securi- 
ty of individuals and property. 

“The only violence is the vio- 
lence of their attack on freedom 
of speech,” said Robinson. He 


called the injunction a “travesty 
of justice.” 

Before the demonstration, stu- 
dents and activists engaged in 
lively debate on the Middle East, 
the first time that they have done 
so publicly in over two months. 

The media and curious onlook- 
ers composed about half the 
crowd. Similarly, only a fraction 
of those assembled joined in the 
chants of “Free Palestine” and 
“Shame.” 

“It is supremely ironic and 
shameful that elected MPs and 
human rights [are not allowed] to 
enter a public university, but that 
a war criminal is [considered] A- 
OK,” Concordia student Leila 
Khaled Mouammar told the 
crowd, referring to Netanyahu. 

The demonstration was sched- 
uled on the same day as fall convo- 
cation, a move that was criticized 
by university administrators. 

The Board of Governors was 
condemned by several speakers 
for serving corporate, and not 
students’, interests. 

Khaled Mouammar accused 
the Board of Governors of “bully- 
ing and intimidation,” adding 
that while Muslims and Arabs 
represent one-sixth of 
Concordia’s students, they are 


absent from the Board of 
Governors. 

Rebick subsequently called for 
the public administration of uni- 
versities. Robinson said that he, 
the CSU and his fellow speakers 
would challenge the injunction in 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Other speakers included Neta 
Golan, an Israeli human rights 
activist in the Occupied 
Territories, and Loretta Czernis, 
vice-president of the Canadian 
Association of University 
Teachers, who condemned the 
moratorium and the injunction 
on behalf of her organization. 





MP Svend Robinson speaks to the 
crowd outside the Hall Building 


Concordia joins New Economy 


Continued from front page 


cycle that affects the essential 
services in these shrinking towns, 
such as their schools and hospi- 
tals. 

The new Building Rural 
Capacity in the wai'4 Economy, 
also known as NRE2, is a four- 
year extension of its predecessor. 

“The first project was about 
finding out what's going on in 
rural areas,’ Reimer explained. 
“We have a wide range of findings 
about the situation. We know 
rural Canada is in trouble, but we 
also realize there's a tremendous 
ability and interest and motiva- 
tion among people in rural areas 
to improve things.” 

It’s this promise of positive 
change that lies at the heart of 
NRE“. This is not an exercise in 
handwringing or dour pulse-tak- 
ing. It’s about discovering “the 
kinds of opportunities available 
for rural people. What kind of 
options might they choose, and 
how they might go about that?” 

The $3 million will largely go 
toward covering the transporta- 
tion costs in reaching the often 
remote communities, training 
students (grads and undergrads 
from several institutions) to con- 
duct field research, and organiz- 
ing conferences and workshops at 


which ideas can be shared. 

Reimer said that not only is the 
research informed by an exchange 
of ideas among .communities 
regarding social and economic 
revitalization, such as a commu- 
nity in rural B.C. literally talking 
with a community in rural 
Quebec, but the researchers make 
sure to report their findings back 
to the community, contributing 
to this exchange of ideas. 

“We're doing research at the 
sites, but, at the same time, trans- 
fering knowledge both ways. 
We're teaching the local people 
how to do research, and they're 
informing us about their situa- 
tions. The project brings it 
together.” 

The sharing of ideas shows 
these communities that they’re 
not alone, and their situations 
aren't hopeless. Reimer cites the 
example of a Quebec town which, 
when faced with losing its school, 
aggressively marketed itself to 
nearby urban centre as an attrac- 
tive education alternative with a 
smaller student:teacher ratio. 
This gutsy move worked. The 
rural school not only survived, it 
prospered. 

“They reversed the trend,” 
Reimer said. 

“Other communities hear 
about this, and think, Maybe we 
can do something similar. It's 


those kinds of stories that get 
other communities thinking, 
Maries we've got more to offer.” 

NRE2~ will also try to raise 
awareness about the relationship 
between urban centres and their 
rural neighbors. 

An obvious example is the case 
of rural areas providing drinking 
water for urban communities. 
Reimer says it’s time for city- 
dwellers to become informed 
about these connections. 

“We have to start thinking 
about the ways in which rural 
Canada provides for, and has 
mutual interests with, urban 
Canada. That’s not being recog- 
nized.” 

Unlike its predecessor, which 
drew its handing } from a number 
of sources, NRE”'s existence is 
almost entirely contingent on the 
new SSHRC money. 

“It was getting to the point 
where we were saying, If we don’t 
get fantting after December 2002, 
NRE? will basically become a 
caretaking operation,” Reimer 
said. “We had no guarantee that 
wed be continuing.” 

He added, “We put all our eggs 
in one basket,” referring to .the 
gamble of staking the project's 
future on success of its SSHRC 
application, “but, as it turns out, 
the basket was full. This is really a 
tremendous bonanza.” 


Teaching English 
around the world 


TESL students discover new cultures 


BY BARBARA CASTROVILLO 
SEASHOLTZ 


| oem for a moment that you 
could travel anywhere on the 
planet. You could choose a 
metropolis or village, a remote 
and exotic locale or a bustling 
city. Now imagine you could stay 
there, build friendships and 
learn the local language and cus- 
toms — all because you possess 
a skill in high demand, speaking 
English. 

This fantasy often turns into 
reality for graduates of 
Concordia’s programs in teach- 
ing English as a second language 
(TESL), and seven of them 
shared their tales of adventure 
and mishap abroad while teach- 
ing English at the fourth annual 
Wide World of TESL presenta- 
tion on Nov. 8. 

Students from the TESL bach- 
elor’s and certificate programs 
and the master’s program in 
applied 
linguis- 
tics acted 
as tour 
guides for 
their 
enthusi- 
astic audience, recalling experi- 
ences in Azerbaijan, China, 
Indonesia, Mexico, Japan and 
South Korea. 

Sponsored by the TESL 
Centre, a part of the Department 
of Education, the Wide World of 
TESL promotes Concordia’s 
TESL programs and often inter- 
ests students from other pro- 
grams looking to enhance their 
career opportunities. 

Marlise Horst, an assistant 
professor at the TESL Centre, 
was one of the coordinators of 
the event. “It’s also a nice chance 
for us to hear from each other, 
because a lot of people have 
done really interesting things.” 
She has taught English in Saudi 
Arabia, Oman and Egypt, spend- 
ing a total of 13 years in the Arab 
world as an ESL teacher. 

Concordia TESL graduates 
have worked in more than 50 
countries around the globe. 
Currently, there are some 65 stu- 
dents in the master’s of applied 
linguistics program and hun- 
dreds more in the certificate and 
bachelor’s programs, said 
Roberto Chen-Rangel, graduate 
program coordinator at the 
Centre. 

One of the presenters, 
Magnolia Negrete, isan _inter- 
national student in her qualify- 
ing year for the master’s of 
applied linguistics program. 
Before arriving at Concordia, 


‘In Azerbaijan, 


Negrete taught English in her 
hometown of Chetumal, 
Quintana Roo, Mexico. 

“The most important eco- 
nomic activity of my state, 
Quintana Roo, is the tourist 
industry, so that makes people 
very interested in learning 
English, ” she said, noting that 
Cancun is just a few hours to the 
north. “They know that learning 
English may give them more 
chances to have a better job.” 

Negrete said that native 
English-speaking teachers 
wouldn't have trouble finding 
jobs in Chetumal, and added 
that her city is an ideal place to 
teach, since there are many 
archeological sites and beautiful 
beaches nearby. Placing enticing 
photos on the overhead projec- 
tor, she said, “I highly recom- 
mend it.” 

For teachers with a sense of 
adventure who aren’t worried 
about money, Sarita Kennedy 


the people 
are very warm and proud 


and take hospitality very seriously’ 


suggested Azerbaijan. She 
recently spent 10 months in the 
northern city of Baku as a teach- 
ing fellow at the Languages 
University, and explained to the 
curious crowd that the conven- 
iences of Western life were 
almost non-existent in the for- 
mer Soviet republic. 

“If you go, it will be a very dif- 
ferent experience,’ she said mat- 
ter-of-factly, but the 
Azerbaijanis make the trip 
worth it. 

“The people are very warm 
and proud, and take hospitality 
very seriously.” 

John Gilbert's first teaching 
stint changed his life. “Why did I 
choose Indonesia?” he asked the 
audience. “Because it looks real- 
ly far away on the map, so it felt 
like it was going to be another 
world.” 

He added, “There's no winter 
there either, so that was a really 
big factor for me.” 

Gilbert taught at a private lan- 
guage school for two years in 
Semarang, Java, after taking a 
“five-day crash course” in teach- 
ing English. He raved about the 
island. 

“The landscape had volcanoes 
and there were so many temples 
- that really fascinated me.” Like 
the other student speakers, 
Gilbert is pursuing further stud- 
ies in TESL, thanks to his 
experiences abroad. 
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Bursaries make student exchanges hard to resist 


‘If it were up to me, | would make exchanges mandatory / says Concordia student 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


M Goodfriend _ never 
planned to study in 
Denmark. When a professor told 
him that studying at a different 
university would benefit his aca- 
demic career, he chose Denmark, 
after his first choice, San 
Francisco, didn't work out. 

Now, after earning enough cred- 
its in his year abroad to complete a 
bachelor of arts in communica- 
tions, Goodfriend asserts that 
studying in Denmark was “by far 
the best decision of my entire life.” 

Leaving home and immersing 
himself in a different culture has 
made him a different person. He 
smiles as he talks about gaining 
self-confidence and becoming 
more comfortable with himself 
during his one-year student 

e. 

“Before I lived to work. Now, I 
work to live,” Goodfriend said. “If 
it were up to me, I would make 
[exchanges] mandatory.” 

The provincial government's 
Ministry of Education also recog- 
nizes the value of studying abroad; 
the Quebec Mobility Bursary 


Continued from page 4 


(QMB) offers full-time Concordia 
students up to $1,000 per month 
to finance an academic exchange. 
You can be paid to earn credits 
studying in Cuba, India or 


Zimbabwe, to name but a few pos- 
sibilities. 





Humour counters racism in Denmark 


Eligible students are Canadian 
citizens or permanent residents, 
Quebec residents, in good aca- 
demic standing and have complet- 
ed a minimum of 24 credits 
towards their degree 

Goodfriend’s courses__in 
Denmark were in English but he 
highly recommends learning the 
host country’s native language; his 
biggest regret is not taking 
advanced Danish classes. Lan- 


guage aside, Goodfriend faced cul- 
ture shock in a country where no 
one is considered better than any- 
one else. 

“In Canada, you're taught to be 
unique. You're taught to flaunt all 
of this. In Denmark, that’s consid- 
ered quite rude, flamboyant and 
obnoxious,” Goodfriend said. 

When he first arrived, he 
thought that hitchhiking was dan- 
gerous and crazy. During his trip, 
he hitchhiked over 4,500 km 
through 10 different countries. He 
loved driving with locals. It 
changed his view of human nature 
as he realized “how friendly people 
can be towards strangers.” 

Furthermore, the Office Franco- 
Québécois pour la Jeunesse (OFQ]) 
subsidizes _ students studying in 
France, charging a modest fee for 
flight, medical insurance, an ori- 
entation trip to Paris and trans- 
portation to your final destination 
in France. 

Alison Schnaiberg, a fourth-year 
communications student, beams 
as she talks about studying art his- 
tory in a hall filled with sculptures 
in Paris. 

While she improved her French 


Professor Hubert Guindon will be deeply missed 


Serna has lost one of its most perceptive and profound public intellectuals when Hubert Guindon 
died from cancer on Oct. 18, at the age of 73. (See In memoriam, CTR, Nov. 7, page 4.) 
I first met Hubert Guindon in 1969. He was my teacher and later the supervisor of my MA thesis. 
Over the years he taught me many things: Loyalty is best given to people, not institutions; happiness 


depends on wisdom and the autonomy of mind to make one’s own choices;.the impulse to revenge is 
strong and understandable, but is best avoided in favour of forebearance; courage and hope are essential 
to living and thinking, and they depend crucially on perseverance in adverse circumstances; and humour 
is a most important pedagogical device — it disarms moralizers and disrupts unconsidered thinking. 

My most abiding memory of Hubert is of him conversing to groups of students and colleagues in his 
house, his body slouched forward off the chair, his left knee almost touching the floor, talking beyond our 
comprehension and with a gentle touch of his arm enjoining us to see the world beyond our eyes. 

I find consolation in the simple facts that Hubert Guindon once lived and that he was loved by many 
people who mourned his passing and shared their loss of him. So in this sense his presence can never be 
removed from time, which is to say there is a sort of eternity after all. 

John L. McMullan, Professor of Sociology & Criminology, Saint Mary's University, Halifax 


Editor: This submission was edited, as an obituary for Dr. Guindon was published in CTR Nov.7. For the full 
essay by Dr. McMullan, please see the Web version of CTR, at pr.concordia.ca/ctr/. 


CSU should take responsibility 


TT Concordia Student Union's article which appeared in the Montreal Gazette on Nov. 11 
(“Administration tries to mask its own incompetence”) is a perfect example of how the union con- 
tinues to lobby for its own political agenda rather than the greater good of all students. 

The student-run union cites its contempt for Rector Frederick Lowy’s administration and Concordia’s 
board of governors, but students are increasingly citing their own contempt for the CSU and are coming 
to realize that CSU policies and attitudes are part of the problem. 

The CSU, rather than act in a responsible manner to ease tensions between student groups, has con- 
tinued to inflame the situation by picking sides. In particular, the CSU continues to defend the violence 
at Concordia’s downtown campus on Sept. 9, during the scheduled Benjamin Netanyahu lecture. 

Many members of the CSU were involved in the violence, and so it comes as no surprise that resources 
are being wasted to give moral and financial support to those who threatened the safety of peaceful pro- 
testers and lecture attendees. 

The CSU has done a good job of blaming others — the administration, student groups and the board 
of governors — for the problems at Concordia. Maybe it’s time it accepted at least partial responsibility 
for the problems on campus and start working with students to ease the tension. 

Steven Rosenshein, student, Economics 
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and discovered the French way of 
learning, her exchange was not 
about school: “I 
had more oppor- 
tunities out there 
than I knew of 
before. If you 
want to do some- 
thing, you can.” 
In an_ enor- 


mous and |e 


from home alone, “I was able to be 
the person I wanted to be,” she 





diverse city like — Worm’s Head, near Swansea, Wales 


Paris, Schnaiberg 

took advantage of every opportu- 
nity: she made friends from all 
over the world, discovered hidden 
corners of Paris and Europe, and 
attended weekly jazz concerts. 

“The absolute best thing about 
the city is that I was discovering it 
until the day I left.” 

She emphasized that you must 
be motivated, persistent and 
patient in order to study abroad. 
“No one’s going to push you, you 
have to do it yourself.” 

Like Goodfriend and 
Schnaiberg, Caroline Guistini, an 
undergraduate psychology stu- 
dent, underwent a personal trans- 
formation during her semester in 
Swansea, Wales. Going so far away 


said. “You have to put all your 
guards down and go for it.” 

While she did not have to learn a 
new e, the Welsh accent 
was an obstacle: “At first, I did a lot 
of smiling and nodding.” 

Fred Francis, deputy director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Inter- 
national Academic Cooperation, 
agrees that personal transforma- 
tion is the most significant ele- 
ment of a student exchange. 
“Students are thrust into another 
environment where it’s sink or 
swim.” Consequently, they learn a 
lot about their own personalities 
and values. 

“They see that the world’s a 
larger place.” 


How to go on exchange 


here are three types of stu- 

dent exchanges available to 
Concordia students: Bilateral, 
CREPUQ and Study Away. 

Bilateral agreements involve an 
equal number of exchanges with 
another institution over a speci- 
fied number of years: Concordia 
has bilateral agreements with 83 
institutions in 33 countries. Many 
faculties and schools have specific 
bilateral programs. In a CREPUQ 
exchange (Conférence des 
recteurs et des principaux des 
universités du Québec), Quebec 
university students are eligible to 
study in specified universities in 
the U.S. and Mexico, like the New 
England Board of 
Higher Education 
(NEBHE). 

Students in bilateral 
and CREPUQ pro- 
grams pay tuition to 
Concordia and consti- 
tute Concordia’s 
International/Student 
Exchange Program 
(ISEP). 

The third option is 
to attend an institu- 
tion without an agree- 
ment A student must 
obtain the approval of their facul- 
ty or school and pay tuition 
according to the host insitution’s 
student fee policy. Students eligi- 
ble for the (QMB) may use the bur- 
sary towards this type of 
exchange. 

Every student planning to go on 
an exchange must have his/ her 
course selection approved by their 


academic advisor and 
faculty/school through the 
Student Request process. Once the 
student returns, the courses are 
evaluated and the credits are trans- 
ferred to the student’s record. 
Despite these attractive benefits 
and the possibility of discovering a 
new culture, Concordia students 
are missing out: In 2001-02, 376 
international students came to 
Concordia, while only 86 
Concordia students studied 
abroad. 

Fred Francis, deputy director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Inter- 
national Academic Cooperation 
(CIAC), hopes that the QMB will 





Alison Schnaiberg during her exchange in Paris 


encourage more students to con- 
sider studying abroad. He has also 
worked with faculty administra- 
tion and professors to publicize 
exchanges. The second annual 
Student Exchange Fair, held in the 
library building on Nov. 6, was a 
great success, attracting nearly 
1,000 students. 

-Melanie Takefman 


Best Buddies rewards volunteers 


BY DAHLIA LiwszeE 


verybody needs friendship, 
but Best Buddies are spe- 
cial. 

The Best Buddies program sets 
up a relationship between a col- 
lege or university student and an 
adult with an intellectual disabili- 
ty. Michael Todary, a third-year 
engineering student and the cam- 
pus co-ordinator of Best Buddies 
Concordia, points out that such a 
friendship does not develop natu- 


“It’s different from hospital vol- 
unteer work, because you really 
get into their life” he explained. 
“You're a friend to someone who 
really needs it.” 

Anthony Kennedy Shriver, 
who founded Best Buddies 
International in the United States 
in 1983, would be proud of the 
success of his brainchild. Best 
Buddies established its first 
Canadian chapter in 1993, and 
Best Buddies Canada was incor- 
porated as a registered national 
charity in 1995. 

The number of volunteers is 
growing. Laura Bailey, the volun- 
teer recruitment co-ordinator at 
Best Buddies Canada, says there 
are approximately 1,500 volun- 
teers nationally, of whom 220 are 
in Quebec. 

Best Buddies Concordia, now 
two years old, will have 12 match- 
ups this year. Pairs are created on 
the basis of similar interests, and 
stay together for a year. The adults 
with intellectual disabilities are 
from the Miriam Home, which 
has been offering services for chil- 
dren and adults with intellectual 
disabilities in Montreal since 
1960. 

The volunteer work is flexible, 
consisting of a weekly phone call 
and two monthly outings. Four 


times a year, all the buddy pairs 
get together for subsidized group 
outings. For security reasons, vol- 
unteers undergo screening before 
they’re accepted, in the form of 
two reference forms and a police 
check. 

Todary himself began as a vol- 
unteer last year, and he and his 
buddy, who also loved sports, 
would go to watch Concordia 
games. He is now matched up 
with 52-year-old Morty Lighter, 
who loves bowling. 

“We're buddies because we 
both like sports. 
[Morty] actually likes 
hockey as well,” he 
said. “I enjoy taking 
time off school to 
spend time with him. 
It's relaxing for me as 
well.” 

Lighter, who has 
been involved with 
Best Buddies for 
seven years and part 
of a bowling league 
for 35 years, shares 
Todary’s sentiments. 

“It's a better life 
with the buddies 
because they come to 
take us out to restau- 
rants and games, and we go to 
movies,” he said. “It’s fun all 
around.” 

This is Lighter's first year as 
buddy advocate, which he is 
enjoying. Todary explained that a 
buddy advocate is a functional 
person with an intellectual dis- 
ability who helps the campus co- 
ordinator by representing the 
intellectually disabled. 

Also referred to as a develop- 
mental disability, an intellectual 
disability is “a term used to 
describe any condition that 
includes a lifelong impairment to 
a person's ability to learn and/or 


adapt to their environment.” 

People with intellectual disabil- 
ities do not necessarily have a 
recognizable condition like 
autism or Down syndrome, and 
intellectual disabilities may not 
be accompanied by a physical dis- 
ability. 

Statistics show that while 
approximately 900,000 Canadians 
have intellectual disabilities, 
three out of every 100 children are 
born with some degree of intellec- 
tual disability. Eighty per cent of 
individuals with an intellectual 





Morty Lighter and his Concordia buddy Michael 
Todary at the bowling alley. 


disability live with their families. 

The sad truth is that difference 
often has stigma attached to it. 
Wanting to lessen this stigma, 
Best Buddies has a message for 
society. 

“Every time you go out with 
someone with an intellectual dis- 
ability, people realize that you're 
friends,” Todary said. “People see 
they deserve a chance. It spreads 
really quickly.” 

Michael Todary can be reached 
at 298-1652 or mtodary@hot- 
mail.com The Web site for Best 
Buddies Canada is www.bestbud- 
dies.ca. 


Christie, Mackay are rugby All-Canadians 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


wo members of the Concordia 

rugby program have been 
named to the Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport women’s 
rugby All-Canadian team. Krista 
Mackay, a rookie inside centre, 
and Sommer Christie, a fourth- 
year scrum half, were among the 
stars lauded at a banquet held 
recently in Toronto. It is the sec- 
ond consecutive All-Canadian 
award for Christie, a native of 
Wentworth, Que. 

“Sommer has been developing 
her weapons and came to 
Concordia this season with a big- 
ger arsenal,” said head coach 
Sheila Turner. 

“She comes with a good box 
kick, her pass is phenomenal in 
both directions and she applies 
pressure in defence and is a 
strong, hard tackler.” 

Christie scored a whopping 18 


tries in 10 games this season. She 
was named QSSF MVP and all- 
star for her efforts. The 23-year- 
old athletic therapy major is also 
a member of the Canadian Senior 
National women’s rugby team and 
was captain of the under-23 team. 

Mackay joined the Stingers for 
the team's third game of the sea- 
son. She is fairly new to the game, 
having played only a few years at 
the high school and CEGEP level. 
Turner says Mackay has a lot of 
raw talent and very good 
instincts. 

According to Turner, Mackay 
gets the ball moving forward to 
the backs, goes into contact well 
and recycles the ball. She puts 
good pressure on defence, is a 
strong tackler and knows where 
to be defensively. She is small but 
fearless — not afraid to sacrifice 
her body. 

Two other members of the 
Stingers received all-star honours 


this season: Melissa Dykjeman, a 
second-year full back, and third- 
year centre Andreane L’Ecuyer. 

Concordia soccer player 
Ammar Bedawieh was also 
named first team All-Canadian by 
the CIS at the men’s soccer 
nationals, played in Ottawa earli- 
er this month. 

Bedawieh, a graduate student 
in civil engineering, is a big threat 
at his forward position and is 
often double-teamed by opposing 
teams. The Concordia co-captain 
has smooth dribbling skills and a 
potent finish. He scored seven 
goals during the regular season. 

The native of Jordan is in his 
fourth year with the program. 
This is his second All-Canadian 
honour. Last season, he was 
named to the second All- 
Canadian team. This year he was 
named MVP in the Quebec men’s 
soccer league. He is a four-time 
QSSF all-star. 










Stinger round-up 


Running back Paquette shines 





he Concordia Stingers may have dominated the McGill 
Redmen for much of their Quebec Interuniversity Football 
Conference championship game last week, but it’s the final score 
that counts. More than 7,000 fans watched on Nov. 16 as the 
Redmen held on for a 10-6 win, advancing them into the national 
championship final four. McGill then proved no match for the 
Saskatchewan Hilltops, who coasted to a 22-0 win in the national 
semifinal last Saturday at Molson Stadium. 

The McGill-Concordia clash was a sloppily played game with 
neither side able to generate any sustainable offence. The Stingers 
managed 20 first downs and 324 yards of net offence, while the 
Redmen had 13 first downs and 267 yards of offence. 

One of the lone bright spots for Concordia was fourth-year run- 
ning back Jean-Michel Paquette, who carried the ball 25 times for 
185 yards. Linebacker Mickey Donovan also had a strong game, 
collecting 13 tackles in leading the Stinger defence. The key stat 
saw Concordia give up five turnovers, while McGill gave up just 
one. 

Coach Gerry McGrath and the Stingers finished the regular sea- 
son with a 4-4- record and a 1-1- record in the playoffs. The 
Stingers had defeated the powerful Rouge et Or from Laval 29-21 
in the conference semifinal Nov. 2, reaching the league champi- 
onship for the first time since 1998. 




























Athletes of the week 


Jean-Michel Paquette of the football team and Jessica Anderson 
of the women’s hockey team were named Concordia Stinger ath- 
letes of the week. 

Anderson, a second-year history major from Beaconsfield, was 
in goal when the Stingers beat the Ottawa Gee-Gees 4-1 in recent 
action. She made 24 of 25 saves, including many key stops, to help 
keep her team in the game. 

Paquette was his team’s best player in the loss to McGill. He 
rushed for 185 yards on 25 carries, as well as gaining 23 yards on 
punt returns, giving him more than 200 all-purpose yards. The St. 
Louis de France, Que., native is a fourth-year administration 
major. 



















Aiken nominated for Russ Jackson Award 


David Aiken, a fifth-year safety, has been chosen as the Quebec 
Interuniversity Football conference nominee for the presigious 
Russ Jackson Award. 

The Jackson Award is presented annually to the player best 
exemplifying the attributes of academic achievement, football 
skill and citizenship, The award in named in honour of CFL Hall 
of Famer and Ottawa Rough Rider quarterback Russ Jackson. 

Four nominees, representing the four regions of Canada, will be 
considered by a panel of coaches from actoss the country. The 
winner will be honoured at a gala in Toronto this weekend during 
Vanier Cup celebrations. 

Aikens, a finance major, had a 3.5 GPA last semester, and plans 
to pursue a master of science in finance when he graduates this 
December. 

























Hoopsters lose in Ste. Foy 


Both the men’s and women's basketball teams lost their league 
openers at Université Laval last Saturday. The men were dumped 
93-83 in a high-scoring affair, while the women were trounced 85- 
36. 
Both teams look for better luck when they return to Concodia 
Gym this Friday night to face crosstown rival McGill. The Lady 
Stingers take on the Martlets at 6 p.m., while the men take on the 
Redmen at 8 p.m. 












John Austen 


Pensioners take a flutter 


On Sunday, Nov. 10, members of the Concordia University 
Pensioners Association attended a buffet lunch and tried to aug- 
ment their pensions at the Hippodrome de Montréal racetrack. 


This is an annual event for the pensioners. Retired chemistry pro- 
fessor Bob Pallen reports that “a great time was had by all, especial- 
ly those who came out ahead financially (only a few).” 

The pensioners’ annual dinner will be held on Dec. 6, in the Hall 
Building. H-763. For reservations, please call 848-8755. 
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and e-mail (ctr@alcor.concordia.ca). For more information, please call 848-4579. 





Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


VAV Gallery 

+Dreams and Realities: 

Featuring the recent works of six emerging 
artists. Exhibition: Nov. 18-22, 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
The VAV Gallery is located at 1395 Rene- 
Levesque Blvd. W. 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Saturday 
1-5 p.m; dosed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free admission. Info: 848- 
4750. 

+ The Best Kept Secret in Montreal: 
Celebrating the 10th Anniversary of the 
Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery. Runs until 
Dec. 14. 





CPR dasses 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For information on CPR classes, contact 
Donna Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web 
site at http://relish.concordia.ca/EHS/. 


Monday, November 25 
Heartsaver 

Friday, November 29 
Heartsaver 


Heartsaver Plus 


Sunday, December 8 
BCLS Recertification 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for CTLS workshops, please con- 
tact 848-2495, ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or 
register online at www.concordia.ca/ctis. 


Research Databases, e-Journals and 


tronic journals available from the libraries. 
The session will cover how to access elec- 
tronic resources on campus and from home, 
and how to search databases effectively. 
Enrolment is limited to 20. Friday, Nov. 22, 
(B-203, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


Learning Styles and Motivation 

This workshop examines various models of 
learning in order to create positive and suc- 
cessful learning experiences for students. 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1-3 p.m. Hall Building, H- 
™71. 


Professors and Students Are Talking: Why 
We Like Technology-Assisted Teaching and 
Leaming 

Featuring a panel of students and faculty dis- 
cussing non-linear teaching and learning in 
multimedia. Thursday, Nov. 28, 9:30 a.m.-12 
p.m. Hall Building, H-771. 


noverniée 2.L-december 5 
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Developing Questioning Techniques 

The role of questioning in intellectual progress 
and ways to improve questioning strategies. 
Tuesday, Dec. 3, 9:30 am.- 12 pm. Hall 
Building, H-771. 


Three-Day Technology-Mediated Teaching 


Workshop 
Participants will examine the use of technolo- 
Gy for engaging student leaming. Attendance 
at all three sessions is mandatory. Dec. 6, 9, 
and 10.9 a.m.-4 p.m. Loyola AD-429. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbrooke W. Box office: Monday to Friday, 
9:30 am-noon, 1:30-4:30 pm. Tel. 848-4848, 
For more listings, visit http://oscar.concor- 


turing jazz performance competition final- 
ists. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 gen- 
eral admission, free for students with ID. 


November 22 

Concordia Big Band, directed by Dave Turner. 
8 p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 general 
admission, free for students with ID. 


November 24 
The Ensemble Sinfonia de Montreal will per- 
form works by Brahms, Schumann and 
Vaughan Williams. 7:30 p.m. Advance tick- 
ets available at the OPCH box office at $10, 
$15 at the door. 


November 27 

Jazz Improv |. Directed by Dave Turner. 
Students will perform jazz standards. 8 p.m. 
Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with 1D. 


November 28 
Jazz Improv | : Gems of the Jazz Repertoire. 
Directed by Gary Schwartz. Students will 
perform jazz favorites. 8 p.m. Tickets at the 
door only, $5 general admission, free for 
students with 10. 


November 30 

St. Lawrence Choir's holiday concert of 
Christmas songs from diverse eras and com- 
posers, including Pachelbel, Mendelssohn, 
Bruckner, Honegger as well as several works 
by Canadian composers. 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 
Tickets available on the Admission network 
(514-790-1245) and at the OPCH box office: 
$15 general admission, $10 seniors & stu- 
dents (service fees applicable). 


December 1 

A piano recital by students of Gregory 
Chaverdian. They will perform classical 
works by Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and others. 5 p.m. Tickets 
at the door only, $5 general admission, free 
for students with 1D. 


December 1 
Classical Vocal Repertoire, directed by Valenie 
Kinslow. Students will perform pieces by 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert and others. 
Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with ID 


December 3 

Chamber Choir, directed by Monique Martin 
and University Chorus-Christmas in 
Germany, directed by Jean-Sébastien Allaire. 
8 p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 general 
admission, free for students with ID. 


December 4 

The Wind, Earth & Sky jazz combo plays 
Mintzer, Hayden, Lennon/McCartney and 
more. Directed by Gary Schwartz. 8 p.m. 
Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with ID. 


December 5 

Jazz Improv Ul, directed by Charles Ellison 
and featuring a diverse program of jazz clas- 
sics and standards from the American popu- 
lar song tradition. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door 
only, $5 general admission, free for students 
with ID. 


December 6 

Jazz Guitar Ensembles 

With students directed by Alain Turgeon. 8 
p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 general 
admission, free for students with ID. 


Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 W. 
Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to us about any of 
the personal, academic or career concems 
you may be experiencing. We can point you 
in the right direction. 





Employee Assistance 

The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) is a 
voluntary, confidential counselling and 
information service available to all employ- 
ees eligible for health benefits at Concordia, 
induding their immediate family, 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. Log onto the EAP Web 
Page at http://eap.concordia.a for helpful 
information about counselling services, 
lunch seminars, newsletters and lots more! 
1-800-387-4765 (Eng,) 1-800-361-5676 (Fr.) 


Lectures 


Thursday, November 21 

Dr. Rand J. Spiro (Michigan State University) 
on “Cognitive Flexibility Theory and Learning 
for Transfer in Complex Domains: New Ways 
to Structure Video Cases to Develop Adaptive 
Flexibility, to Foster a Mindset for 
Complexity, to Accelerate Experience 
Acquisition, and to Exploit Cognitive 
“Bandwidth.” 4-6 p.m. Hall Building, H-431. 


Department of Political Science Seminar 
Series Hall Building, H-762, 11 a.m. 


Tom Keating (University of Alberta) on “Playing 
in the Bush League: American Unilateralism 
and Canadian Foreign Policy” 


Thursday, December 5 

Canada Research Chair candidate Dr. W. 
Michael Roth (Lansdowne Professor in 
Applied Cognitive Science at the University 
of Victoria) on “The Changing Nature of 
Gesture-Speech-Context: Knowing and 
Learning Across the Life Span.” 4 p.m. J.A. de 
Seve Cinema, 1400 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W. 
Presented by the Education Department. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services offers 
free and confidential legal information and 
assistance to the Concordia community. By 
appointment: 848-4960. 


Meetings & Events 


Psychoanalysis and Gnema 

The Canadian Psychoanalytic Sodety (Quebec 
English Branch) presents excellent films fol- 
lowed by a critical presentation from a psycho- 
analytic perspective. The films will be shown in 
their original versions with English subtitles. 


+ Decalogue VI: Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery 
(1998). Friday, Nov. 22, 7:15 p.m.: Director, 
Krzystof Kieslowsky. A 19-year-old postal 
worker is spying on an older, beautiful, promis- 
uous woman. Kielowsky examines the nature 
of love through this unlikely relationship, in the 
sixth of his 10-film masterpiece, each named 
after one of the 10 commandmnts. 
Discussant: Dr. Terry Firth. 


+ Watermarks (1997). Friday, Nov. 29, 7:15 p.m. 
Director Anne Henderson. Canadian poet Pat 
Lowther was murdered by her husband, leav- 
ing two daughters. Twenty years passed before 
these daughters were able to embark on a 
quest to rediscover their mother, and in the 
process, begin to heal their own shattered 
selves . Discussant: Dr. Judy Vogel. 


All screenings in the De Seve Gnema, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Bivd. W. Suggested $5 donation; 
free for Concordia University students and staff. 


ENGINEERS WITHOUT BORDERS MONTREAL 
CONFERENCE 

EWE is a nationwide organization of students 
and professional engineers dedicated to bring- 
ing technological solutions to challenges in 
developing countries. We will be hosting a 
conference on November 22: De Seve Gnema, 
2:00 to 5:00pm. Visit our website at 
http://concordia.ewb.ca. E-mail us for more 
information at concordia@ewb.a. 


Information Session: Graduate diplomas in 
Administration and Sport Administration 
Thursday, November 28 6 p.m. GM 403-2, 
1550 de Maisonneuve W. For sign-up and 
information, 848-2766. 


Building envelope workshop 

Tuesday, Nov. 26, 5 pm, Room H-767. Free for 
students and Quebec Building Envelope 
Council members, $10 for others. 
http-//ceb9.o1g 


Multi-Faith 
Chaplaincy 


Loyola: AD-130, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, rooms 102-106, 
2090 Mackay, 848-3593. 
http://advocacy.concordia.ca/ministry/ 
Multi-Faith Chaplaincy at Concordia 
University exists within the academic com- 
munity to nurture faith, spirituality and 
social responsibility, and to provide a pas- 
toral presence, especially for students. We 
offer workshops, discussion groups, and reli- 
gious services, and coordinate social justice 
action and community involvement. 
Support for students includes the Student 
Emergency Food Fund, Mother Hubbard's 
Thursday night meals, and counselling and 
referrals. Also, participate in the Outreach 
Program for the elderly, March of 
Remembrance and Hope, a visit to Poland in 
commemoration of the Holocaust and 
Eucharist celebrations. 





Weekly Workshops: 

Monday: 

+ The Journey and The Healing Power of 
Forgiveness, 12-1 p.m. in Annex Z, room 05 
(SGW campus). For more information con- 
tact Michelina Bertone, SSA at 848-3591. 

Reflection (CA.LR.), 2:45-4 PM. For more 
information, contact Daryl Lynn Ross at 848- 
3585 or Daryl Ross@concordia.ca 


+ Buddhist Meditation, 5:15- 7 PM, Annex Z, 
Room 05 (SGW campus). For more informa- 
tion, contact Daryl Lynn Ross (see above ad). 
Tuesday: 

+ Lunch Bunch , 12:30 pm — 1:30 PM at 
Annex Z; room 105/6 (SGW campus). For 
more information, contact Michelina 
Bertone at 848-3591 or Ellie Hummel at 
848-3590 or Ellie. Hummel@concordia.ca. 
+ Reflections , 2:30 — 4 PM at Annex Z (SGW 
campus) Room 105. For more information, 
contact Ellie Hummel (see above ad). 


Wednesday: 

+ Meditation, 11:45-1 PM, Annex Z, Room 
105,(SGW campus). For more information, 
contact Daryl Lynn Ross. 

+ Writing for the Joy, Truth and Healing of it, 
2:45-4 PM, Annex Z, room 05 (SGW campus). 
For more information, contact Daryl Lynn 
Ross. 


Thursday: 

+ Meditation, 11:45-1 PM, Loyola. For more 
information, contact Daryl Lynn Ross . 
+The Buddhist Path, 3:30-5:00 PM, Annex Z, 
toom 05 (SGW campus). For more informa- 
tion, contact Daryl Lynn Ross. 

+ Young Students of Dharma. The regular 
meetings, 2nd and 4th Thursdays of every 
month in Annex Z, room 05 (SGW campus). 
All are welcome! For more information, con- 
tact Daryl Lynn Ross . 

+ Mother Hubbard's Cupboard, 5-7 p.m. at 
Annex Z, Room 105-106 (SGW campus) 
Recommeded donation of $1-2. 


Notices 


OCD & depression research 

The Psychology Department at Concordia 
needs people for studies of obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorder (OCD) and depression. If 
you have unwanted, intrusive thoughts that 
Cause anxiety, or repeat things to reduce 
your anxiety, and/or you have been feeling 
sad or depressed for an extended time, or 
have lost interest in most of your usual 
activities. Meetings take place the first 
Thursday of each month; next meeting 
Thursday, December 5. Please call 848- 
2199. Participants will receive treatment 
information and compensation. 


Tourette syndrome study 

A research group at the Centre de recherche 
Fernand-Seguin and is now recruiting peo- 
ple suffering from Gilles de la Tourette syn- 
drome for a research project aimed at 
improving behavioural approach to treating 
all types of tics and habit disorders. France 
Quevillon, project co-ordinator, 251-4015 
ext 3585. 


Volunteers wanted 

The Office of Students with Disabilities is 
looking for volunteers interested in devot- 
ing a few hours per week to assist students 
with reading (recording material onto cas- 
Sette) or tutoring (subject or writing). 
Please contact Mariéve Duffy at 848-3525 or 
sdsvol@alcor.concordia.ca. 





Office of Rights & 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibilities is 
available to all members of the university 
community for confidential consultations 
regarding any type of unacceptable behav- 
jour, including discrimination and person- 
al/sexual harassment, threatening and vio- 
lent conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all mem- 





Feeling overloaded with work? Come talk to 
a fellow student who can relate, at the Peer 


Support Centre. This drop-in and referral 
centre is located in the basement of 2090 
Mackay. You can also reach the office by 
phone at 848-2859. 


Undassified 


Winter sublet 

January 16 — April 9 sublet: lower duplex on 
Waverly Street in Mile End, 4 
blocks from Mount Royal Park, just east of 
Outremont, near 80 bus which runs 


ment room, set up as a sleeping area with 
double bed, and as a work area with long 
tables. Call Naomi, 514-272-1853. 


Weekday sublet 

Furnished, fully equipped apartment in St. 
Henri to sublet during week only (Sunday 
night through Friday inclusive), $400/ 
month. Ideal for grad student or instructor 
on semester contract who retums home on 
weekends. Call 937-9047 (weekends) or e- 
mail broberts@westlib.org. 


Condo for rent 

Totally renovated, furnished condo in 
Monkland Village. Tastefully decorated one 
bedroom with office/quest room, library space, 
1300 sq. ft. $1950/month, short or long term. 
Call (514) 487-0967. 


Studio space wanted 

Looking for approximately 400 - 500 sq feet of 
space for studio. Reasonable rates. 
Responsible tenants. Please call Sandra at 
768-2627. 


Editing and proofreading 
Editing, typing and proofreading. Contact: 
Ely at 762-1385. typeditinge@aol.com 


Tutor 

Graduate student offering tutoring for all 
Biochemistry and Chemistry core courses 
{including Chem 205 and Chem 206). Low 
rate! Call Alex 483-3989 


Tutor and research 

Offering tutoring and research in the social sci- 
ences. Recent MA from Concordia -Contact Pat 
at 937-1733. 


Volleyball for non-competitive singles 
At LCC, Tuesdays, 8 pm. Fee: $95 for the year. 
Call 694-3045 to sign up. 


Services offered 

Tutor with university science degree avail- 
able for science and non-science courses, 
and to help with term papers and research 


projects. Not expensive. Also books for sale. 
Call 408-0247. 


Exercise bike for sale 
Asking $300 includes delivery! JOHNSON JPC 
2000 


+ Comfort bike designed for performance 

+ 8 level speed cyde. 

+ index knob tension control changes the mag- 
netic resistance with a cable. 

+ silent poly -V belt drive instead of a noisier 
chain, therefore is quiet, smooth 

+The 4 LCD windows console is easily read from 
any seat position shows all values simultane- 
ously; Time, Speed, Calories & Distance. 
514-636-6949 / sunshinedews@hotmail.com 


Workshops 


Computer workshops 

Workshops are free for faculty, staff and stu- 
dents and take place in the Library Building, 
LB-812. Visit the ITS web site at 
http://lits.concordia.ca/services/training. 

+ Access Il: Wednesday, November 27, 2- 
4:30 p.m. 

+ MS Word Iz: Monday, November 25 and 
Friday, November 29, 2-4:30 p.m. 

“ Introduction: Tuesday, 
November 26, 2-4:30 p.m. and Tuesday, 
December 3, 2-4:30 p.m. 


